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ABSTRACT 

This introductory survey describes the English 
contribution -to the vocabulary of modern Russian. The author presents 
an analysis of English loanwords based on the etymologies of Vasmer 
and Lexin, by subject classification (amusements, clothing, 
economics, food, nautical terminology, and technology). Separate 
commentary on sporting terms, where English influence has been the 
strongest, precedes an extensive analysis of phonetic and phonemic 
patterning in four major types of loanword borrowing. (RL)' 
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ENGLISH LOANWORDS IN RUSSIAN 



UJ 



By Morton Benson 
Ohio University 



The aim of this paper is to describe the English contri- 
bution to the vocabulary of modern Russian. This study 
treats a relatively untouched area of investigation, and 
therefore must be regarded only as an introductory survey. 
Several specific topics which are in need of further exami- 
nation will be pointed out. 

The main sources used were general and specialized 
dictionaries of the contemporary language. 1 It will be shown 
that English lexical penetration is greater than heretofore 
could be assumed. Existing histories of Russian have failed 
to indicate the extent of Anglo-Saxon influence. 2 The signifi- 
cance of the English element in Russian becomes immediately 
evident from a breakdown of loanwords listed in the most re- 
cent Soviet dictionary devoted to borrowings. 3 A count re- 
veals that of the living languages, English is second only to 
French and is approximately equal to German in the number 
of words contributed to the lexicon of contemporary Russian. 

The first influx of Anglicisms into Russian goes back to 
the early eighteenth century, when borrowing from the West 
began in earnest. 4 Attempts by the Slavophiles to evict 
these European! sms were not successful^ 5 The first loans 
from English were nautical terms, which together v/ith Dutch 
borrowings make up a considerable part of the Russian ma- 
rine vocabulary even today. 

A curious instance of Western, particularly American, 
cultural influence on Russian has been reported in recent 
years from the Soviet Union. 6 Some Soviet young people, 
reacting against the puritanical preachings of Communist 
morality, have an obsession for American jazz music and 
slang. These so-called stilj^gi love to use English words . 
such as rock, good -bye, B roadway , etc. Such Anglicisms 
cannot, of course, be considered loanwords. As yet, they 
are used only with a narrow social group. 
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Numerous Anglicisms absorbed by Russian have also 
entered other European languages. From presently avail- 
able information, it is often impossible to determine wheth- 
er a given borrowing has passed into Russian directly or 
through an intermediary language. The chief possible in- 
termediaries seem to be French and German. As indicated 
above, these languages and English are the main living 
sources of loanwords in Russian. (The role of other lan- 
guages is, of course, not excluded.) The lists of borrow- 
ings below will show any French or German forms of corre- 
sponding Anglicisms in Russian even though several are 
clearly not the immediate source of the Russian term. (Cf. 
French boycottage — Russian bojkot ‘boycott,’ French bifteck 
— Russian bifgtdks ‘beefsteak,* etc.) 

Occasionally the position of the stress in a given word 
may be helpful in determining which language was the im- 
mediate source. Since a perusal of entries in Lexin’s Slovar 1 
shows that Russian loans from French are usually end- 
stressed (except for certain endings: -a muet, -or ^- eur , 
etc.), 7 root-stressed borrowings in Russian can be assumed 
to be free of French influence. It will be shown, however, 
that the criterion of stress must be applied with extreme 
caution. 

A difficult group of borrowings in regard to original 
source language is the nautical terminology. The phonetic 
closeness of many English and Dutch terms and the frequent 
simultaneity of their entrance into Russian often render ety- 
mologies uncertain. Further special study on the history of 
Russian nautical terminology should elucidate several doubt- 
ful derivations. 

Loanwords reflect the cultural impact which one nation 
has made on another. Borrowings will naturally be concen- 
trated in those spheres of activity where one nation’s prestige 
has been high. Below are listed loanwords in several cul- 
tural categories where English influence has been strongest. 
A section of more important miscellaneous loans is also in- 
cluded. Proper names are generally omitted. No claim is 
made that these lists are complete. The chief sources of 
Russian etymologies were the dictionaries of Vasmer and 
Lexin. (See notes 1 and 3.) 
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Amu s ement s 

b^ndzo 'banjo'; Fr. banjo , Ger. Banjo ; the Russian /dZ/ points 
to Eng. as the direct source. 
bljuz ‘blues’ (jazz); Fr. blues , Ger. Blues . 
bridZ ‘bridge’; Fr. bridge , Ger. Bridge . 

dzaz ‘jazz’; Fr. jazz , Ger. Jazz ; the /dZ/ coincides with the 
Eng. and Ger. 

dziga and Ziga ‘jig’; Fr. gigue , Ger. Gigue (through Fr.); the 
form ziga apparently comes from Fr.; final e muet often 
appears in Rus. as -a (see above and fh. 7). 
dZdker ‘joker’ (cards); Fr. joker , Ger. Joker ; the /dZ/ points 
to Eng. and Ger. 

fokstrdt 'fox trot’; Ger. Foxtrott . 
kldun ‘clown’; Fr. ' clown , ’ Ger. Clown * 
klub ‘club,’ ‘clubhouse’; Fr. club , Ger. Klub . 
krossvdrd 'crossword.* 

mjuzik-xdll ‘music hall*; Fr. music-hall. 
pdker 'poker*; Fr. p oker , Ger. Poker . 
sketS 'sketch* (theatrical); Fr. sketch , Ger. Sketch . 
tust£p 'two-step.* 

vist 'whist 1 ; Fr. whist , Ger. Whist . 

Clothing 

brldZi (riding) 'breeches.* 

dz tamper 'jumper*; Fr. jumper , Ger. Jumper . 
d2£rsi ‘jersey*; Fr. jersey . 
fren<5 1 field- coat *; from a proper name. 
futbdlka * soccer jersey *; cf. futbdl 'soccer.* 
kovbdjka ‘cowboy hat’; cf. kovbdj 'cowboy.* 
makintdg 'mackintosh*; Fr. mackintosh. 

mi^manka ‘petty officer’s cap*; cf. mi&man 'petty officer* from 
midshipman . 

pidz£k 'pea-jacket*, ‘jacket.* 
pled 'plaid*; Fr. plaid , Ger* Plaid . 
puldver 'pull-over'; Fr. pull-over , Ger* Pullover . 
redingdt ‘riding coat*; the Fr. form of this Anglicism^- redin - 
gote — was apparently the immediate source; Eng, redingote 
is a back borrowing from Fr. 
smdking ' smoking jacket *; Fr. smoking , Ger. Smoking . 
sviter 'sweater*; Fr. sweater, Ger. Sweater . 4 

t&inislca 'tennis jersey*; cf. tennis ‘tennis*; 
trusiki 'trousers.* 



vel'v^t ‘velvet.* 
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Commerce and Economics 

bizmes ‘business’; often pejorative. 

biznesmdn ‘businessman’; often pejorative. 

bojkdt ‘boycott*; Fr. boycottage* Ger. Boykott . 

bojkotirovat 1 ‘to boycott’; Fr. boycotter , Ger. boykottieren . 

brdker ‘broker.’ 

bum ‘boom’,. Fr. boom . 

£ek ‘check*; Fr. cheque , Ger. Scheck ; the Russian /£/ coincides 
with the Eng. 

damping ‘dumping*; Fr. dumping , Ger. Pumping . 
diskdnt 'discount*; possibly from Ger. Diskont . 
diskontirovat* ‘to discount’; possibly from Ger. diskontieren . 
&ksport ‘export’; possibly from Ger. Export . 
bkspor tire vat 1 ‘to export’; possibly from Fr. exporter or Ger. 
exportieren . 

Import ‘import’; possibly from Ger. Import . 

importirovat 1 'to import’; possibly from Fr. importer or Ger. 

importieren . 
investor 'investor.' 
kliring ‘clearing’; Ger. Clearing . 
lok^ut ‘lockout*; Fr. lock-o ut. 
lokautirovat 1 'to lock out*; Fr. lock-outer , 
pul ‘pool.’ 

l ing ‘ring* (for cornering market); possibly from Ger. Ring , 
skeb ‘scab.’ 

svdjting or sviting 'sweating system.’ 
travelers Sek ‘traveler’s check.’ 
tred-juni«$n ‘trade -union. ’ 
trest ‘trust’; Fr. trust , Ger. Trust . 
udlT-strit ‘Wall Street'; often pejorative. 
u&U-strit&k ‘V/’all Street operator’; pejorative. 

Food and Prink 
bek <5n ‘bacon’; Fr. bacon . 

baffftdks 'beefsteak*; Fr. bifteck , Ger. Beefsteak and the “folk” 
variant Bifstuck; the latter with £ may have influenced the 
Rus, form. 
d2em ‘jam.’ 
d2in ‘gin’; Ger. Gin . 
fel T ‘ale’; Fr. ale , Ger. Ale . 
gr^jpfrut * g r ap ef r uit . 9 
grog f ‘gro g’; Fr. grog , Ger. Grog . 
jams ‘yam.’ 
ke ' ks ‘cake’; Ger. Keks . 

kokt &F ‘cocktail’; Fr. cocktai l, Ger. Cocktail. 
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len£ ‘lunch 1 ; Fr. lunch , Ger. Lunch . 

Ijard ‘lard*; possibly from Fr. lard . 

pdrter ‘porter* (ale); Fr. porter , Ger. Porter . 

pudding ‘pudding 1 ; Fr. pudding , Ger. Pudding . 

punS 'punch 1 ; Fr. punch, Ger. Punsc h. 

ramStdks ‘rumpsteak 1 ; Ger. Rump steak . 

rdstbif ‘roast beef 1 ; Fr. rosbif , Ger. Roastbeef . 

s dndvi g ‘sandwich,' ‘sandwich man 1 ; Fr. sandwich . 

turnips ‘turnip 1 ; Fr. turnep(s) . 

vfski ‘whiskey 1 ; Fr. whiskey , Ger. Whiskey . 

Nautical Terminology® 

bims 'beam. 1 

bot ‘boat 1 ; possibly from Dutch boot . 

bdtdek ‘boat deck. 1 

brak^ty ‘brackets.* 

brekvdter ‘breakwater.* 

bridel 1 ‘bridle, 1 ‘span. 1 

brig ‘brig 1 ; possibly from Ger. Brlgg . 

Cak ‘chock. 1 

dfksy 'cheeks, 1 ' sidepieces. 1 
dddvejt ‘deadweight. 1 
dd j dvud 'deadwood,* 
diptank ‘deep tank 1 (in hold). 

dok ‘dock 1 ; Fr. do ck , Ger. Dock ; the Rus. form is possibly 
from Dutch dok . 
ddker 'docker 1 ; Fr. docker . 

dr e dn 6ut ‘dreadnought 1 ; Fr. dreadnought , Ger. Dreadnought . 

drifter ‘drifter, 1 ‘drift boat. 1 

flor ‘floor 1 (of hull). 

florttmbers ' floor timb ers . * 

futoks ‘futtock. 1 

kernel 1 ‘camel. 1 

kdter 'cutter, 1 ‘FT-boat 1 ; Fr. cutter and cotre , Ger. Kutter; 
note also admird^skij kdter ‘admiral’s barge 1 and 
kapitdnskij kdter ‘captain’s gig. 1 
keg ‘ketch 1 ; Fr. ketch . 
kht ‘cat,* ‘catboat.* 

kil* ‘keel*; possibly from Dutch kiel or Ger. Kiel. 
kil l bl6k ’keelblock. * “ 

■ 4 

kil ! son ‘keelson.* 
kingstdn 'kings ton valve.* 

kliper ‘clipper 1 ; possibly through Dutch klipper . 
kofferddm ‘cofferdam.* 
kdlcpit ‘cockpit.’ 
kdmings ’coaming.* 
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krdnge^s 'cringle.* 
kvaterd^k 'quarter-deck.* 
lag ‘log’; possibly from Dutch log . 
l£jner (ocean) 'liner.* 

miErnan ‘petty officer* (Sov. navy), 'ensign 1 (cz-arist navy) ; 

from midshipman . 
monitor ‘monitor*; Fr. monitor . 
dtte rt ral 'otter trawl.’ 
pillers 'pillar,* ‘stanchion.’ 
pirs 'pier*; Ger. Pier . 
pj^tners 'partners.* 
planSlr ‘plank-sheer.’ 
r£j der 'raider.* 

rif ‘reef* (part of sail); possibly from Dutch rif . 

ruderpis ' rudderpiece . * 

skif * skiff*; Ger. Skiff . 

skuter ‘scooter.* 

slip (shipbuilding) 'slip.* 

spinaker 'spinnaker.* 

starnpdst ‘sternpost.’ 

ste m 'stem.* 

steps 'step.* 

stividdr ‘stevedore.* 

stdpor or cepndj stdpor 'chain stopper.* 
stringer 'stringer.* 

strop 'strop,* ‘strap’; possibly from Dutch strop . 

Sel'f 'shelf.* 

gel*terd£k ‘shelter deck.* 

Si r strdk ‘sheer strake.’ 

tinker ‘tanker’; Ger. Tanker . 

tender 'tender*; Fr. tender , Ger. Tender . 

top ‘top*; possibly from Dutch top . 

tdpsel 1 'topsail*; possibly from Dutch topzejl. 

tral ‘trawl.’ 

trailer or trauler ‘trawler.’ 
trcL^sgik ‘trawler. 

tramp “tramp* (freighter); Ger. Tramp. 
trainee ‘transom.* 
trlsel 1 ‘trysail.* 

vaterlinija 'waterline' (see comments on loanblends below); 

possibly from Dutch waterlijn . 
v^tervejs ‘waterway.’ 
vel*b6t 1 whaleb oat . * 
v<ll r sy ‘wales.’ 
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Technology (abridged) 

babbit 'babbitt 1 (metal.). 
bumper 'bumper 1 (auto). 
baretter ‘barretter 1 (radio). 

bessemeruvctnie 'bessemerizing *; Fr. be 5 s emd ri s ation , Ger. 

Bessemern . 
blistr ‘blister copper. 1 
bljum 'bloom 1 (metal.); Fr. bloom . 
bufer 'buffer. 1 

bul ! ddzer ‘bulldozer 1 ; Fr. bulldozer , Ger. Bulldozer . 

buFdozerist ‘bulldozer-operator . 1 

buster 'booster engine. 1 

ddrrik 'derrick. 1 

detdktor 'detector 1 (radio). 

ddnka 'donkey engine. 1 

i dzigger ‘jigger 1 (ceramics, mining). 

d2jp ‘jeep. 1 

| fider ‘feeder 1 (elec.). 

forsunka 'force pump, 1 ‘sprayer.* 

gl£zer ‘ glaze r 1 (paper). 

grdj der 'grader 1 (road-const.). 

gridlik ‘grid leak* (elec.). 

kog^rer ‘coherer 1 (radio). 

kombdjn * combine 1 (agri.). 

komp^und ‘compound engine.* 

kont^jner ' c ontaine r . 1 

konvdjer ‘conveyor, 1 'assembly line. 1 

konvdrtor ‘convertor 1 (elec., metal.). 

krdking or krekirovanie ‘cracking* (petrol.); Fr. cracking ,. Ger. 
Kracking . 

krip 'creap T (metal.). 

Ifnter ‘linter 1 (text.). 
mikser 'mixer 1 (metal.). 
mjul 1 ‘mule 1 (text.). 

nip pel 1 ‘nipple, 1 'adapter 1 ; possibly from Ger. Nippel. 
ofsdt 'offset 1 (print.); Fr. off-set . 
pik£p ‘pickup truck.* 

plunder 'plunger.* * 

puddlingov£nie ‘puddling’ (metal.). 

raddr ‘radar*; Fr. radar , Ger. Radar . 

resiver 'receiver* (mach.). 

revdrser ‘reverser’ (elec,). 

skr^jber ‘scriber* (carpentry). 

skrdper ‘scraper’ (road- const.). 

•si jab 'slab* (metal.). 
si jibing ‘slabbing mill.’ 
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spiddmetr 'speedometer/ 

stdker (automatic) 1 stoker'; Ger. Stoker. 

Sdping 'shaping machine.* ~ 

Sunt ‘shunt' (elec.). 

tender 'tender/ (railroad); Fr. tender , Ger. Tender. 
tjubing ‘tubing.' " 

vaterSakdt ‘water jacket.' 
xdder 'header* (agri.). 



Miscellaneous 

bar *bar ' (for drinks); Fr. bar , Ger. Bar . 

bebd ‘baby'; the Rus , form is obviously from the Fr. Anglicism 
bdbd* which also entered Ger. as Bdbd . 
bill 1 'bill* (political); Ger. Bill. 

bixeviorlzm ‘behaviorism' (psych.); Fr. behaviorisme , Ger. 
Behavlorismus . 

blef ‘bluff; Fr. bluff, Ger. Bluff. 

blefovdt 1 ‘to bluff; Fr. bluffer, Ger. bluffen. 

boj sk^ut 'boy scout'; Fr, boy- scou t. 

bul'ddg ‘bulldog*; Fr. bouledogue , ~Ger. Bulldogge ■ 

bun gal o 'bungalow'; Fr. bungalow , Ger. Bungalow . 

ddndi 'dandy'; Fr. dandy , 

dispdtder 'dispatcher.* 

ddllar ‘dollar’; Fr. dollar , Ger. Dollar . 

dgentl f mdn ‘gentleman*; Ger. Gentlem an. 

dgungli 'jungle*; Fr. jungle , Ger. Dschungel . 

d^ut ‘jute*; Fr . jute , Ger. Jute . 

rtfm ‘film*; Fr. film , Ger. Film . 

fol'kldr 'folklore'; Fr. folk-lor e, Ger. Folklore, 

fut ‘foot* (measure). 

gangster 'gangster'; Fr. gangste r, Ger. Gangster . 
gerlsk^ut ‘girl scout.' 

interVju ‘interview'; Fr. interview (a back borrowing; cf. 

ent revue .), Ger. Interview . 
kengurd ‘kangaroo*; Fr ■ kang ourou, Ger. K&nguruh. 
kol'dkrdm ‘cold cream'; Fr. cold-cream. 
koIlddS ‘college*; Ger. College . 
komfdrt ‘comfort*; Ger. Komfort . 
kottddz 'cottage*; Fr. cottage . 
kovbdj ‘cowboy’; Fr. cow-boy . 
lider (political) ‘leader.' 
lift 'lift,* ‘elevator’; Ger. Lift . 
lincevdnie ‘lynching.’ 

lindevcCt 1 ‘to lynch’; Fr. lync her, Ger. lynchen. 
mister ‘mister.' 

ml ting (political) ‘meeting*; Fr. meeting. 
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mitingdvggina ’the holding of many meetings . 1 
sejf ‘safe 1 ; Ger. Safe . 

skver ‘park * 1 'public garden 1 ; from square ; Fr. square . 

sleng ‘slang 1 ; Ger. Slang . 

sn^jper ‘sniper . 1 

sn^jping ‘sniping . 1 

snob ‘snob 1 ; Fr. snob , Ger. Snob . 

splin 'spleen 1 (fig.), ‘melancholy 1 ; Fr. spleen , Ger. Spleen . 
stend 'stand . 1 

Sampiin 1 ‘shampoo 1 ; apparently through Fr. schampooing ; Ger. 
Schampoo . 

grapndl 1 ‘shrapnel 1 ; Fr. shrapnel , Ger. Shrapnell . 

tank 'tank 1 (military); Ger. Tank . 

tent ‘tarpaulin/ 'car -top 1 ; from tent . 

tost ‘toast 1 ; Fr. toast , Ger. Toast . 

t ramv£j 'tramway 1 ; Fr. tramway . 

trapper ‘trapper 1 ; Ger. Trapper . 

trolldjbus 'trolleybus/ 

xoll ‘hall/ ‘auditorium/ ‘waiting room 1 ; Fr. hall . 
xulig£n ‘hooligan/ ‘juvenile delinquent/ 
xulig£nit T and xulig^nstvovat* ‘to act like a hooligan/ 
vaterklozdt ‘water closet 1 ; Fr. water-close t. 
vokzcQ ‘railroad station 1 ; from Yaux Hall amusement park in 
London. 



English sporting terms in Russian require special com- 
ment . 9 Anglo-Saxon influence has been stronger on Russian 
sport terminology than on any other part of the vocabulary. 
The influx of Anglicisms for athletics after World War I be- 
came so great that a reaction set it. Certain borrowings, 
especially for soccer, tennis, and boxing, have given way to 
Russian equivalents, which are now the prevailing terms. 

The dislodged Anglicisms are at present obsolete/ rare, or 
sporadic. 

In the creation of Russian terms to replace loan?, vari- 
ous methods were used . 10 Firstly, the borrowing could be 
replaced by a Russian synonym, with some extension of the 
Russian word taking place (in the examples given, the origi- 
nal loanword is given first, followed by the Russian replace- 
ment): bek ‘back* (soccer ) — zaSSltnik; fdrvard 4 forward*— 
napad£jug<Sij ; djus ‘deuce* (tennis) — rdvno ; set 4 set* — p£rti - 
ja; kling ‘clinch 1 — zaxv£t ; pengl'ti ‘penalty’ — Straf ; etc. In 
several instances, a compound was created to render a mon- 
omorphemic Anglicism: sop ‘chop 1 (tennis) — rtgzanyj ud£r ; 
fol * foul grub ja igrci ; xuk ‘hook* (boxing) — bokovdj ud£r . 
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Secondly, analyzed English terms consisting of more than 
one morpheme could be rendered by so-called loan transla- 
tion. Loan translation and extension are extremely close to 
each other and may be considered variants of the same pro- 
cess — loanshift . 11 The basic type of loan translation con- 
sists of element by element translation : 12 xavbek 'halfback' 

— P°l uza ^<^tnik; fri kik 'free kick' — svobodayj ud^r ; sajd 
step 'side step’ — bokovdj Sag ; etc. When the Russian com- 
pound was not the result of an exact caique, but was merely 
su gg es ted by the concept expressed in the English model, we 
have loan rendition: b£kx&nd 'backhand 1 — ud£r sL£va; ddbl - 
folt 'double fault 1 — sndva net ; ofs£jd ‘off side 1 (soccer) — 
yne igrff , etc. Thirdly, a neologism could be created to 
render a borrowing: fut-folt 'foot fault 1 — zag£g . Fourthly, 
an archaism could be resurrected: golkiper 'goalkeeper 1 — 
vrat^rh The last two methods are rare. 

In regard to Straf replacing pen£l r ti and p£rtija replacing 
set , we see older,- more completely integrated loanwords 
prevailing over newer ones. 

Notwithstanding the reduction of borrowings, Russian 
sport terminology has retained a large number of Anglicisms. 
These have already been listed elsewhere . 13 

The essential conclusion to be drawn from the above is 
that Russian has absorbed numerous Anglicisms, the largest 
groups thereof being in sports, nautical terminology, and 
technology. Several loans are obviously of very recent origin: 
bixeviorfzm , bljuz , buJMdzer, dzip, radcir , udll - stritcik , etc. 
They demonstrate that English (including American English) 
is still influencing the lexicon of Russian. 

As evident from the lists, the great majority of English 
borrowings are nouns. In certain instances, adjectives have 
been derived from loan nouns in accordance with the general 
rules of Russian word formation: dzaz — dScizovyj; kil 1 — 
kilevdj ; xulig£n — xulig£nskij ; etc. Such derivatives were not 
listed. Other types of suffixation will be illustrated below. 

English loanwords, like loanwords in general, vary wide- 
ly in their degree of assimilation into the overall Russian 
lexicon. In this respect, four general groups of loan-types 
might be distinguished. Group I loans are those which have 
become an integral part of the general, cultured Russian vo- 
cabulary. Examples: bifSt^ks , fil T m , klub , lift , rmting , 
tramv^j , vokzitl , xulig&i , etc. Several words of this group 
are in such frequent use that they have been included in 
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Josselson's Word Count, i.e., they belong to the 5000 most 
frequently used words in Russian — klub, mlting , vokzdl > 

Group II borrowings consist of technical terms ordinar- 
ily not used by the layman. Examples: bixeviorizm ; gridlik , 
kihson , krip, xdder , etc. 

Group III is made up of loans referring to non-Russian 
cultures. Examples: koll£dz, lindevdt 1 , mister , trapper , 
etc. KollddS can refer only to an English or American col- 
lege. It never replaces vuz . Mister precedes only an Anglo- 
Saxon name. landevdt* is normally used only in reference to 
the United States. The same action occurring elsewhere 
would be podvergdt 1 s amosudu . T rapper always denotes a 
fur trapper in North America. Otherwise, the Russian term 
terms oxdtnik or zveroldv are used. T red - junidn never con- 
flicts with profsojuz . Additional examples could be cited 
readily. Certain borrowings, originally of this type, have 
lost their limited use and have passed or are passing into 
Group I: biznesmdn ,, gangster , etc. 

Group IV loans consist of terms which are now obsolete, 
rare, or sporadic. The sporting terms mentioned above 
such as bek , djus , klin d etc., belong here. Brekv^ter never 
did overcome its native competitor volnoldm . Dredndut was 
always in marginal use by contrast to bronendsec , etc. 

Attention should be drawn to those instances where an 
English word is reproduced in a Russian text without actual 
borrowing taking place. " For instance, in a Soviet periodical 
the following statement was made in a description of golf; 14 

“Odnix bit tak nazyvaemyx klebov — nuzno imet 1 13 Stuk. n 

'One must have, to start with, 13 sticks, the so-called 
clubs . 1 Here kleb 6 club’ cannot be considered a loan: it has 
not yet entered the lexicon of Russian. If, however, golf 
were to take root in Russia, kleb would of course be assimi- 
lated. 

Certain Anglicisms in Russian entered English in rela- 
tively recent times from a third language. The most obvious 
words of this type are those coming from languages spoken 
in areas colonized by the British: bungalo , 4 dSut , jams , ken- 
guru, etc. Other examples are those terms which passed 
through English from Romance: det dlctor, diskdnt, dispdtder , 
£kspOrt , grdjder , intery*ju , investor , kogdrer , kollddg , 
kombdjn , konvdjer , konvdrtor, skrijber, etc. 

Words such as midman 'petty officer,* skver (public) 
'garden, * stdjer 'long distance runner’ (from stayer ), tent 
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‘car-top,’ etc. demonstrate how a semantic shift may take 
place in the borrowing language. 15 Biznesmgn and udll - strit 
with their new pejorative connotations also belong here. A 
semantic shift may indicate the influence of an intermediary 
language. For example, the meaning of skver (public) ‘gar- 
den’ is similar to that of French square . Flirt ‘flirting’ 
coincides in meaning with French flirt and German Flirt . 

Klub ‘club' is an example of how borrowing may occur 
despite the existence of a homonym — klub ‘puff.’ 16 

We can now pass to the phonetic and morphological in- 
tegration of English loans in Russian. One noteworthy pho- 
netic feature of many borrowings is the shift of stress to the 
ultimate. Examples: babbit, bek6n , bifgtdks , bixeviorizm , 
blznesm£n , bul f d<5g , fokstrdt , foTkldr , interv^u , kingstdn, 
koTdkr £m , kombdjn , komp^und , kott£dz , krossvdrd , lokdut , 
pik^p , radfr , stividdr , vel*v£t , vokz£i , xuligctn , etc. In 
troll^jbus the shift is to the penult. Penultimate stress 
seems regular when the last syllable of the original is -er; 
brekvciter , buTddzer, puldver ♦ 

The reason for the stress shift is not clear. To be sure, 
many of the words listed above also exist in French. How- 
ever, the stress shift cannot be attributed simply to filtration 
through French. Firstly, the shift, has occurred in words 
that definitely did not pass through French: babbit , kombdjn , 
krossvdrd , stividdr , yelV^t , x uligdn , etc. Secondly, numer- 
ous direct German loanwords in Russian show a similar shift: 
abldger ‘Ableger,’ ab s£c ‘ Absatz, * incuxt ‘fnzucht, ’ kamer- 
t<5n *K£mmertor / -unStjuk '* Runs ts tuck, ’ land|£ft ‘Ldndschaft, ' 
plack£rta *Pl£tzkarte, ’ Slagbaum *Schl£gbaum, ’ umlau t ‘Um- 
laut,’ etc. 

It must be kept in mind that no stress shift takes place in 
many English and German loanwords (some of which are also 
known in French): biznes, bungalo , dddvejt, d£ndi, ddrrik, 
grdjpfrut , gridlik. investor , kil r son , dttertral, rdstbif , 
sn£jping , tdnnis, yiski , dbris~ ‘Abriss,* mittel^pil 1 ‘Mit- 
telspiel,* gtlrbo rt ‘Stduerbort, ’ etc. 

In accordance with the principle of penultimate stress in 
English words ending in -er (German -el, -e, -er), there is 
no shift in words such as d£&rnper , gangster , k£ter , l£jner , 
tr£ler, tr£pper, fligel 1 * Fliigel, * m£rka * M£rke, * sifer ‘ 
‘Schiefer,’ etc. (cf. parter from French parterre ). 

The only conclusion possible at this time is that Russian 
borrowings from English (and German) often, but not always, 
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shift the stress to the ultimate. Force of analogy with loans 
from French may play a role. 

The treatment of vowels in borrowings from English can 
be summarized as follows. 17 The statements for /a/* /a/ - 
/ah/, /ow/, and /oh/ take stress into account. In regard to 
the other vowels, stress seemed irrelevant for the examples 
encountered in the material examined. 

1. English /i / usually becomes Russian /if (with regu- 
lar palatalization of the preceding consonant): btznes , brig , 
drifter , kliper , skif , tennis , viski , vist . The change to /e/ 
in krgngel's ‘cringle 1 is exceptional. 

2. English /iy/ also corresponds to Russian /i / (with 
regular softening): bims , giksy , ddndi , fider , grldlik , kil 1 , 
rruting, rif , stividdr . The change to /a/ in donka ‘dohkey’is 
morphological and will be discussed below. 

3. English /e/ usually corresponds to Russian /e/ (the 
softening of consonants before /e/ will be treated below): 
cek , freng, keg , ofset , stem , steps , S el*f , tender . The 
change to /i/ in svlting is exceptional. The /ej/ in the vari- 
ant svgjting and in dgjdvud is a hyper -Anglicism, i. e., it as- 
signs a typical English diphthong to a syllable where no such 
diphthong' exists in the original. 18 

4. English /ey/ often becomes /ej/: grdjder , grdjpfrut, 
kontdjner, konvgjer, rdjder , sejf . On the other hand, the 
change to /e/ also occurs: _gl*, gl£zer, keks , skrgper . The 
change to /aj/ in st£jer ‘long distance runner’ from stayer 

is exceptional. 

5. English /ae/ and /aeh/ most frequently become Rus- 
sian /e/: d£ndi, dzem , kgt , krgking , pled , skeb , sleng , 
stend . The change to /a/ is also possible; bdndzo , dzaz , 
jams , tinker . The variants x^ndbol and gandbol ‘handball’ 
illustrate the fluctuation beween /e/ and /a/. 

6. The treatment of English /a/ is confused. Stressed 
/a/ is reflected most frequently by /e/, /a/, or /u/: blef , 
dzimper , trest , bdmper , kdter , ramgteks , bufer , klub , 
plunzer, Sunt. 

The fate of unstressed /a/ depends on whether the pre- 
ceding consonant in Russian is softened or not. If softening 
does take place, /a/ becomes Russian /i /: brdker /brdk’ir/, 
dz^mpei /d2£mp’ir/, kdter /kdt’ir/. If softening does not take 
place, the Russian reflex of /a/ is apparently influenced by 
the English spelling. The letter e results in /e/ and the*, 
letters a and o result in /a/. Examples of /e/: 19 fider / 
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f’ider/ kont^jner /kantejner/ (last syl.), rejder /r’£jder/, 
skuter /skuter/. Examples of /a/: ddllar /ddlar/, in- 
v€stor /inv’^star/, kontdjner /kantejner/ (1st syl.). 20 

7. English /a/ and /ah/ often become /o/ in stressed 
position: ddker , ddllar , gol'f ‘golf,* spiddmetr , stdpor , top . 
They may sometimes correspond to /a/: Sak , lag , ljard . 

The /a/ often appears in pretonic position (see note 20): 
koktdjl*, komb^jn , komp^imd , nok£ut * knockout,* nokdciun 

* knockdown, 1 trolldjbus , vokz£L . 

8. English /ay/ usually becomes /aj/: komb^jn , l£jner, 
skr^jber , sn^jper , tajm ‘time* (of sporting event). The 
shift to /i/ in b ridel* is exceptional. 

9. English /aw/ is usually reflected by /au/: bojskctut , 
kompaund , lok£ut , nokaut , nokdaun , raund ‘round.’ Other 
correspondences are sporadic: /ou/ in kloun , /av/ in kovbdj , 
/u/ in trusiki . 

10, English /u/ and /uw/ become /u/: bljux , bulldozer, 
bum , buster , ddjdvud , interv^ju, kenguru , pul , puldver , 
xuligdn . 

11. English /ow / seems to become /of when stressed: 
bot, brdker, buTddzer , puldver , rdstbif, smdking, stdker , 
tost . In pdlo ‘polo* the final unstressed o^ remains /o/: 

/p6lo/ (see note 20), In fo^klor and koTdkrem English /ow/ 
is reflected by pretonic /a/. 

12. English /oy/ becomes /oj/ in kovbdj . 

13, English /oh/ often becomes /o/ when stressed: 
bul r d6g , flor , kort (tennis) * court, ’ kross ‘cross country,’ 
xoll . It becomes /a/ in unstressed position: forsitnka , ofsdt, 
dttertral (last syl.). English /oh/ sometimes becomes /a/ in 
stressed position: tral , tr£ler, v£tervejs . The variant 
tr^uler with /au/ should be noted. 

This analysis has shown that there is a general tendency 
to reproduce the phonetic character of the English vowels by 
using the closest Russian vocalic phonemes. However, many 
inconsistencies and exceptions exist. The treatment of Eng- 
lish /a/ is confused since there is no clearly corresponding 
Russian phoneme. Certain English phonemic distinctions 
such as /i/-/iy/ f /ae/-/aeh/, and /u/-/uw/ disappear in 
Russian. 

In general, the vowels occurring in Anglicisms have 
been assimilated into the phonological system of Russian. 
Exceptions are the use of atonic /e/ and atonic /o/, as in 
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pdlo. In addition, the diphthongs /ou/ and /au/, as found in 
kloun and lokciut , do not occur in native Russian words. 

The description of the English consonant system is less 
complex than that of the vowels. The consonantal cor re - 
spondances are mostly clear and need no special comment. 
Occasionally English consonants appear softened in Russian 
when a hard consonant would be expected: pj£tners ‘partners.* 
This occurs frequently with /l/: bill 1 , bul'ddzer , koktdjl*, 
ljard , sljab , veTbdt, etc. This softening probably results 
from the influence of West European borrowings with a front 
(1). English pre -vocalic /w/ is usually rendered as /v/: 
krossvdrd , vaterzakdt, v iski , vist , etc. However, the use 
of /u/ also occurs in uoll-strit . English pre-vocalic /h/ is 
reproduced by /g/ or /x/: git ‘heat* (sports), kogdrer, xoll , 
xulig£n , etc. The variants gdndbol and x^ndbol also illus- 
trate this vacillation. 

English /dz/ usually corresponds to Russian /d z/: 
bdndzo , dzaz , d2dmper, dzdker , dzut . Occasionally Russian 
has /z/: vaterSaket, zokdj ‘jockey.’ Initial /dz/ docs not 
occur in native Russian words. It has been assimilated eas- 
ily since the same affricate is found within native Russian 
compound words (at the juncture of prefix and root): pod2£- 
rit* ‘to roast,’ podz£ryj ‘lean, * podziit 1 ’to draw in, ’ pod26g 
‘arson, * etc. 21 

The so-called first Slavic palatalization does operate in 
derivatives: buTddg h— bul f ddzij , pidz^k — pidz£<5nyj. 

The most difficult problem regarding consonants is their 
description as to hardness or softness before e (= /e/ and 
/i/^e_) in English borrowings. Apparently, there exists con- 
siderable variation among Russian speakers in regard to 
softening before such an e. 22 Therefore, generalizations 
must be treated with caution. The velars /g/, /k/, and /x/ 
are usually soft before e: gerlskiuit /g’erlsk£ut/, keks /k’eks/, 
xdder /x’dder/. The labials /b/, /p/ /m/, and /v/ are often 
soft: 2 * bekdn /b’ekdn/, kliper /kTtp*ir/ biznesmdn /b’iznes- 
m f dn/ vel*bdt /v’elbot/ The dentals 4 /t/, /d/, /n/, /s/ and 
the rolled /r/ are often hard: tdnnis /tdn'is/, ddndi /dend’i/, 
biznes /b'iznes/, setter ‘setter* /sdter/, trek ‘track’ /trek/. 
However, exceptions are not rare. In the following examples » 
the consonants before e^ are soft: kilt er /k£t*ir/, l£jner /l£jn’ir/ 
rekdrd ‘record’ /r’ekdrt/, sejf /s’ejf/, etc. The lateral /l/ 
can be soft: 24 blef /bl’ef/, lldT ‘lady’ /l’dd’i/. 24 The variant 



